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February 1720. At the same time the notes became the only
legal tender for payments over 100 livres, whilst the attempt
was made to stabilize the value of the company's shares by
offering to buy and sell them at fixed prices. This incidentally
gave them something of the quality of currency. Their market
value had already begun to fall before the price was fixed.
People now came only to sell. A brave but misguided effort to
establish a premium on bank-notes only succeeded in driving
metal out of circulation. General prices had risen; the dividend
of the company, although substantial in relation to the nominal
value of its shares, seemed to be a wretched return to the
rentiers who had been encouraged to exchange their claims on
the State for actions at inflated prices.

It was now imperative to deflate at all costs, or metal pieces,
with their nominal value lately diminished in the interests of
the 'System', would never reappear. The face value of both
bank-notes and shares was accordingly to be reduced by stages
to about one-half. This was deflation with a vengeance. Before
the end of the transition period it was abandoned in this form,
and other remedies for reducing the paper issue were tried by
the opponents of Law, who now, by the summer of 1720, found
himself losing favour and offices. We need not examine these
devices. Finally the 'System', which had fallen through the
earlier over-confidence of the promoter and the public, was
liquidated by the Paris brothers. Law went into exile.

In spite of its faults and of the early catastrophic close which
Law's too grandiose schemes precipitated, the experiment has
two features of permanent interest. First, the operations of the
bank in its note-issuing capacity showed the uses to which a
state laden with a heavy internal debt could put a skilfully
managed system of paper. The treasury was in a happier
financial position after the crash than before Law took com-
mand; and this lesson was not lost on the world.

Secondly, Law demonstrated the potentialities of bank credit
when turned to productive ends. As banker he was not inter-
ested in consumption credit in the way that this had appealed
to promoters of state banking schemes in earlier days. His plan